defence of T^ull (Company

AT this season, the beginning of the year, we often
find ourselves in the company of people we do not see
at any other time. The festive tide floats us into the
presence of innumerable relatives and old family
friends. Our consciences recover some of their tender
bloom in the early days of January, and we hasten
to repair the neglect of the last twelve months by
issuing invitations to those persons "we really ought
to see" and'by scrupulously declining to invent excuses
for not accepting their invitations. The result is, we
find ourselves in strange waters for a little while. Our
friends, our real friends retire to the background, their
places being taken by people who (if we are under
fifty) remember us when we "were only so high" and
do not scruple to make the indecent most of the
circumstance, by old school-fellows with whom we
have had nothing in common for thirty years, except
a liking for tobacco and a hatred of taxes, and by a
host of other odd solemn fish. The values of our own
little world suddenly mean nothing; we are regarded
from all manner of quaint unlikely angles; we are
treated with respect simply because our cousin is
Borough Surveyor of Little Podlington, or we are
laughed at because we made ourselves ill with pud-
ding at the age of twelve, or we are pitied because
we have not commandeered a fortune like our wife's